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60     OUTLINE OF BRITISH VEGETATION
reed, Phragmites communis, and in some fens Glyceria
and Phalaris, may remain dominant so long as the water-
level remains sufficiently high. The two last-named are
characteristic of reed swamps and fens in which there is
abundance of mineral salts in the water. Such fens are
also characterised by a greater variety of dicotyledonous
flowering plants. The purple moor grass (Molinia ccerulea)
becomes dominant in some fens, as they become drier and
probably more acid by leaching.
The fen association, if not regularly cut, is soon colonised
by shrubs and trees. Among the shrubs are Salix cinerea,
S. repens, and other willows, the two species of buckthorn
(Rhamnus), the guelder rose (Viburnum opulus); and the low-
growing sweet gale (Myrica gale) ; and of trees, the hairy
birch (Betula pubescens), the ash (Fraxinus excelsior), and the
alder (Alnus glutinosa). Ultimately fen wood or " carr "
is formed, typically dominated by the alder, but sometimes
by the birch.
Fen often passes into moor in sufficiently wet climates
by the increasing acidity of the peat as it is built up above
the level of the soil water (with its dissolved salts) and
the plants come to depend on rain water. The bog moss
(Sphagnum) appears, and a number of other typical moss
plants, e.g. cotton grass (Eriophorum). Moor, or " moss," as
it is often locally called, may also, as was indicated above,
directly succeed reed swamp or other aquatic communities,
if the water is poor in basic salts, especially calcium car-
bonate. As the moss peat slowly accumulates and the surface
is built up farther above the water-level, it becomes drier,
and is often colonised by Calluna. Such a moss may in fact
pass over into heath vegetation. Later the surface may be
colonised by Betula, and come to bear birchwood. The
process of drying is often accelerated by the cutting of
drainage ditches, though it may take place naturally. It
is retarded, perhaps indefinitely, in a very damp climate
where the rate of evaporation is low. There is no satisfactory
evidence that moor can develop into dimau: forest (oak).